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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its f the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in_ 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

TerMs—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 


The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuackxer, Superintendent. 


tal Laie’ 
al pripeif 














Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crdoks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 

Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Miter, C. Ops, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrierp, 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Superintendents, 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Harz, Miller. 


J ob-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrrcuLar Office. 
G. CampneLy. 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





PFPutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OF¥ICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting. 
in ecovnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 





A. 





Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


Oneipa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


sarPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

hes Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 5 ik 





—It is stated that an Association has 
been formed in New York city, with funds to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, who 
design to get up, for exhibition there, a collection 
of specimens of every tribe of human beings on 
the face of the earth. 


NO. 23. 
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A Formula of the Resurrection. 

[In haying our attention turned of jlate to the 
subject of the resurrection, we have recalled with 
interest the following view presented in the ar- 
gument for our social theory, p. 38 of Bible Com- 
munism :] 

The resurrection of Christ is the orig- 
inal factor, by the involution of which the 
resurrection of all other men is to be ef- 
fectel, Assuming that the resurrection 
of mankind is divided into two acts, and 
that one of these (the first resurrection) 
came to pass at the Second Coming, in 
A. D. 70, and that the other (which is 
the general resurrection) is yet future, 
(which propositions we have elsewhere es- 
tablished,) it is evident that we have, 
in the past, two matter-of-fact specimens 
of the nature of the resurrection, from 
which we must form our conclusions con- 
cerning the resurrection that is to come. 
As we call the resurrection of Christ the 
original factor, so, (availing ourselves fur- 
ther of mathematical terms,) we may say 
that the resurrection at the Second 
Coming was the second power, and that 
the coming resurrection will be the third 
power, of the resurrection of Christ. It 
is, in a certain sense, Christ’s own body 
that is rising through all these resurrec- 
tions. First, his personal body arose ; 
then his corporate body, the Primitive 
church ; and finally will be raised his 
completed, universal body. Now, what- 
ever essential elements we find in the 
original factor and. in its second power, 
will also be found, we may be sure, in its 
third power. 

What then, in the first place, are the 
essential elements of the resurrection of 
Christ ? We may take for an answer 
this Scripture : ‘ Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in Hades, nor suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption.’ (Acts 2: 31.) The 
fact answering to this language in Christ’s 
case was, the redemption of his soul and 
body from the power of death. In the 
next place we inquire, What were the 
elements of the resurrection at the Second 
Coming ? The answer we find in the 
following announcements from the writ- 
ings of Paul: ‘ We shall not ail sleep, 
(i.e., at the coming of the Lord, then at 
hand,) but we shall allbe changed... . 
The dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. . .If we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus, will God bring 
(i. e., raise up) with him... The dead 
in Christ shall vise first ; then we which 
are alive and remain shall be (changed 
and| caught up, &c. 1 Cor. 15: 51, and 
1 Thess. 4:14. Observe, Paul reasons, 
as we do, from the elements of the orig- 
inal factor, and thence deduces two results, 
corresponding to the two facts which we 
have noted in Christ’s resurrection, viz., 
the return of the dead from Hades, cor- 
responding tothe redemption of Christ’s 
soul ; and the immortalization of the 
living, corresponding to the revival of 
Christ's body. These anticipations be- 
came facts at the Second Coming, in 
A. D. 70. We are bound, then, in an- 
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ticipating the final resurrection, or the 


resurrection of Christ, carried to its third 
power, to expect the same two elements, 
i. €., a complete victory over death in its 
two-fold power over the soul and over'the 
body—against the dead and against the 
living ; and as in this final victory the 
world is to be delivered up to Christ, 
(which: was not the fact at the first res- 
urréction,) the redemption of soul and 
body from the power of death must be 
expected as a universal fact in this world; 
which fact is indeed expressly predicted in 
the following glorious words;of Isaiah: ‘ In 
this mountain shall the Lord of hosts 
make unto all people a feast of fat things, 
a feast of wines on the lees ; of fatthings 
full of marrow, of wines on the lees well 
refined. And he will destroy in this 
mountain the face of the covering cast over 
all people, and the vail that is spread over 
all nations. He WILL SWALLOW UP L)EATH 
IN vicTorY ; and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces ; and tlie re- 
bube of his people shall he take away , from 
off all the earth : for the Lord hath sp oken 
a.” Isaiah 25: 6—8. 





The Third Chapter of Philippians. 


If there is one portion of Paul’s epist les 


more intensely interesting than anot, h- 


er, we think it is the third chapter of h: is 
epistle to the Philippians. The substanc 2 
of the chapter is his individual testimony © 


concerning the resurrection. Noone can 


of the dead, ‘If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.’ 
To this end he made a complete sacrifice 
of his reputation, offering himself to the 
exclusive possession of the faith-spirit, 
and unhesitatingly invited, and courted 
fellowship with the sufferings and death 
of Christ. 
Every word in the chapter tells, There 
is not one word too many, and not one 
word could be gpared in rounding off and 
completing hjs testimony. He closes 
with the most emphatic, but satisfactory 
affirmation, both to himself and the be- 
liever generally ; ‘ Our conversation [cit- 
izenship] is in heaven, from whence also 
we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shal] change our vile body, 
[body of humiliation] that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby he is 
able to subdue all things unto himself.’ 
Presupposing that we accept of Paul’ 
as our pioneer resurrection-ward, what 
material for encouragement do we find 
in this testimony, ‘With oureye patient- 
ly fixed.on our Jeader, we-can say in his 
own language: ‘J am persnaied that 
neither death, nor jife, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor hight, nor 
depth, nor things presenf, nor things ta 





read this apostle’s writings, as a whole, 
and fail to discover that the thought of 
the resurrection was the great central 
thought of his heart. Comparing his 
epistles to improvisations in music, it is 
the spirit and truth of the resurrection 
that suggests and controls the rythm, 
dynamics and melody of every production; 
and this is the reason why he is con- 
stantly touching such deep chords which’ 
vibrate so powerfully and harmoniously ia 
the soul of the spiritual man. But wedo: 
not remember elsewhere any connected! 
presentation—unfolding, as it were, his 
heart-aspirations on this particular sub-, 
ject, as in the chapter before us. Hoane,) 
as though the time had come to dispense! 
with all ambiguity about himself, and’ 
reveal the whole truth, he does so in the: 
most simple, unequivocal way possible. 

A review of the chapter in detail is 
unnecessary ; the attention suitably called 
to it will be sufficient. Now is a good 
time, in this the most verdant and ex- 
ternally attractive month in the year, to 
contemplate the resurrection. With due 
preparation of the heart, and the mind 
concentrated, one can hardly read this 
chapter, or if its language is familiar, 
think it over, without realizing a re- 
freshing glow of life to the spirit, soul 
and body, by the exercise. 

In casting about for a word that shall 
give an impression of the spirit of this 
great apostle, as exhibited in this chapter, 
we think of none more expressive than 
tbandonment. The most reckless ma- 
ragider that ever inhabited the domin- 
iofs of Satan could not be more given 
upto the claims of carnality and selfish- 
ness, than is Paul to the attainment of 





-er or later, of the resurrection of tl 
a’ead. MW. B, 





Sympathy. 


pathy ! It is not an old word. Our rade 
fave-fathers had probably less conception 
than we have now of this most beautiful 
sof human feelings. At any rate they had 
me words to express it. The word, in ite 
English use, is the outgrowth of more, 
‘enlightened times, when men’s htarts were 
‘@ little more tender, Coined fiom the 
Greek, it betrays its recent origin. It 
@omes from een, and patheo, to ‘suffer 


thogether,’ 


the word sympathy does not occur; but- 


}im the original we have the verb to sym~ 


pethize several times: Paul says, ‘For 
ye sympathized with me in my bonds, and 
took joyfully the spoiling of your goods,’ 
&c. Heb. 10: 34; ‘Finally, be ye all of 
one mind, sympathizing one with another,’ 
1 Peter 3: 8. And it is said of Christ, 
“We have not a high priest that cannot. 
sympathize with our infirmities, but was in. 
all points tempted like as we are, yet. 
without sin.’ ; 
No one who has experienced it can: 
forget the exquisite pleasure which the 
sympathy of another, especially of one we 
love and respect, imparts to any enjoy- 


ment. Ina favorite study or employment, 


in art, in love, how delightful the sym- 


pathy of kind and judicious parents or 
friends! It removes all dorbts, strength~ 
ens our purposes, guides ouraims and im- 
parts a lasting happiness, which the ob~ 
ject alone could never confer. 


And with 





the object before him—the resurrection 


the near unity we have in Christ, aym- 
! 


come, nor any other ervatuge; shall 4c 
able to separate us from the Jove of Gi > 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” . Ar 4, 
| awe might add, from the attainnaent, gd - 


How much there is in’ that word, Sym- : 


In our version of the New Testament. 


‘8 


sa 


= 





aii 
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pathy can and will eventually extend to 
every action of our lives. He who eats 
a peach alone experiences a momentary 
pleasure ; but let him have the sympathy 
of a beloved brother, and he enjoys that 
peach twenty times over. 

There is a band of human beings whose 
hearts are filled with love, who have pass- 
ed through deep sorrow, and been purified 
thereby, and keenly awakened to all hu- 
man sympathies, At their head is One 
who in the days of his flesh made suppli- 
cation with strong crying and tears for 
help, and who was tempted in all points 
like as we are. And this lovely band are 
inviting us to open our hearts to them, 
that they may sympathize in our joys and 
our trials, and help to turn them to our 
growth in Christ. Let us earnestly meet 
their approaches and learn the exceeding 
happiness of ‘doing all things in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
unto God and the Father by him ;’ which 
implies nothing less than having our Sav- 
ior’s sympathy in all we do. D. 
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Community Extension. 


A correspondent whose letter is given on an- 
other page, writes to us on the subject of connect- 
ing himself with the Community, soliciting ad- 
vice, andasks, ‘Must we always remain outside 
friends? Ifso, what benefit will Communism be 
to the world? &c. We acknowledge the ap- 
parent pertinence of the question, and are will- 
ing to submit ourselves to examination for an 
answer. 

We have moved thus far cautiously in respect 
to extension, and have discouraged rather than 
encouraged the eagerness of many to join us ; and 
it may have seemed like a cold and tantalizing 
policy in the Community to hold up the advan- 
‘tages of its organization, till people are attracted 
towards it, and then, as some would think, to 
shut the door in their faces, leaving them both 
discontented with the old world, and nnadmitted 
to abetter. But that we have not been governed 
by selfishness in this matter, but by a proper 
prudence and regard for the ixterests of all 
parties, and of the cause, a little consideration 
will show. 

Besides the principle that requires us to give 
more attention to self-improvement than to the 
acquisition of numbers, there’ have been two ne- 
cessities for the repressive policy which the Com- 
munity has shown. First, we have had to avoid 
the rush of persons who were not prepared for 
Community, who understood but little of its con- 
ditions, and were attracted mainly by its external 
novelty. There are imtruth, we think, not very 
mary in the world who are deeply religious 
enough to be ripe for Communism. There are 
many in whom a balance of their nature inclines 
that way; but who find on facing the practical re- 
alities of the system that they need a new con- 
version—a deeper penetration of their hearts 
with the self-sacrificing spirit of Christ. This 
work of religionizing its members, (if it has not 
been done previously,) falls upon the Community, 
and, like the process of digestion, it absorbs power, 
and is a function that it would not be wise to 
overtax. But in far more cases the attraction of 
persons to the Community is wholly superficial, 
and there is not even a beginning of spiritual ex- 
perience on which to base a toundation of im- 
proving sympathy. Take, as an instance, the case 

-of a visitor whu has just called, and whose con- 
versation we will describe as it occurred : 

[Visitor approaching the house walks up to 
A., and says: } 

‘Well, this is something new.’ 

A,—‘ What do you refer to?’ 

Vis.—‘ This Community.’ 

A.—‘Tt may be.new tosome people, but it is not 
new to us. I suppose you are a stranger here.’ 

Vizs.—‘ No, I live about —— miles from here, 
but I was never here before. [Entering the gate,] 
I should like to look about some.’ 

A.—‘ You can do s0.’ 

[Visitor walks* towards the garden, and one of 
the gardening assistants explains to him whatever 
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is worth seeing. At length he broaches the sub- 
ject of joining the Community :] 

Vis.—‘I have heard a good deal about you Lere, 
and thought I would come down and see abeut 
joining you. Aint ready to join now, am hired 
out by the month, and shall have to work my time 
out. Then I have made up my mind to be in for 
it—to come down and join you. 

B.—‘ What are your religious sentiments ?” 

Vis.—‘ Not any in particular; should be any 
thing you wanted me tv be.’ 

B.—‘ Our terms of membership are of a posi- 
tively religious character.’ 

Vis.—‘ That is all right. I should have no 
difficulty about that, as I have no choice, but 
should be what you wanted me to be. I will say 
that when I have voted any way, I have al- 
ways voted the Democratic ticket.’ 

B.—‘T think, sir, that you are not sufficiently 
acquainted with our principles to talk about join- 
ing us at present.’ 

Vis.—‘ Well, I suppose you will give me a 
chance next fall, if | come down, won’t you?’ 

B.—‘ Ishould think it quite doubtful—or rather 
pretty certain, under the circumstances, that we 
should not.’ 

[Visitor requests to have his name put down 
for the paper, and leaves.) 

The second point which has suggested the ne- 
cessity of moderation in our growth, has been the 
problem of self-support. It is easy enough to 
think Communism, and to bring together a crowd 
of good-natured, well-meaning folks for an Asso- 
ciation; but it isa different thing to organize 
them for business, to put work into their hands, 
and make them competent to their own support. 
Until this can be done, the more unorganized ma- 
terial is got together, the more certainty of 
falure. One principal function of this Associa- 
tion for the last few vears, as we understand it, 
has been to work out slowly, and by patient 
waiting on the inspiration of God, the industrial 
principles of a self-supporting school. We have 
increased our memberships as fast as we could 
possibly afford to do in consistency with that ob- 
ject. The steady progress which is given to us 
in the right direction, convinces us that the Com- 
munity will in due time be able to present a type 
of true industrial success, and become'a nursing 
mother to an unlimited number of similar frater- 
nities. 

{n reply to the natural question, ‘ What-shall 
we do?’ which follows the above considerations, 
there is undoubtedly something for all parties to 
do. To outsiders of the superficial stamp who 
are looking with interest towards a junction with 
the Community, we should answer: ‘ Become 
religious; seek the old revival spirit of repent- 
ance, and turning to God,from worldliness ; for it 
was of this spirit that the Community was born, 
and its accessions must come through the same 
source.’ To the sincerely religious class, of whom 
our correspondent professes to be one, who are 
seeking the establishment of Communism as a 
gospel measure, we should say: ‘Become more 
religious; there is no danger that any one will go 
too far in his appreciation of Christ, or crucifixion 
to the world, to fit him for Communism; all les- 
sons of that kind that are learned outside will 
only be so much saved from his discipline in the 
school.’ To the Community we should say: 
‘Look to God for a growth in spiritual energy, 
and for a thorough business success that will 
open a true home and fold to all who have a legit- 
imate place with us as members of the revival 
flock.’ To all, the word must be, ‘ Patience!’ We 
did not make the Community—it is a living 
thing, and must grow. 





Our paper is sometimes criticised for being less 


than formerly—than in the days, for instance,.of 
the old Perfectionist, when there was usually a 
leading article in every number on some deep theo- 
logical question. We are aware that the intel- 
lectual tone of the Circular is not very command- 
ing, but how is it in respect to its spirit? Is it 
the medium of life and blessing to the believer? 
From testimony coming in frequently of the 
most spontaneous, hearty kind, we have reason to 
believe it is. There is a time spoken of when 
knowledge and prophecy shall vanish away.— 
Then faith, hope and charity shall abide. If there 
is less of knowledge and prophecy in the discus- 
sions of the paper than formerly, perhaps it isa 
sign’ that charity is taking possession. 





Eden-Memories. 


Why is it that trees and flowers touch the 
strings of our inner nature so thrillingly? There 





seems to be something about them, aside from 


weighty, logical and profound in its discussions’ 








their material uses—their fruit and shade-giving 
functions—that links them to the heart. How 
often does the eye wander away from the fields, 
and rest unweariedly on some majestic tree, or 
wood-covered hill, We gaze into their deep 
green labyrinths, and think and dream of heaven, 
and picture toourselyes angels dwelling there. 
The most idle brook is beautiful if over-hung 
with trees—so is the tamest landscape if dotted 
with forests. Mental philosophers say that man 
individually never forgets any thing—that every 
impression, thought or scene, pictures itself in 
some secret chamber of his soul, there to remain 
forever. We think there is some truth in this. 
All that we have ever felt, or seen, that was good 
and lovely, we believe has been written in eternal 
characters on our soul; though now apparently 
forgotten or covered up. Is not the like true of 
man collectively, as well as individually? Have 
mankind ever really forgotten any thing? Has 
not the memory of Eden come down through all 
the generations of men, haunting them, as it 
were, like some spirit-whisper, calling back to 
purity and innocence? And has not this remem- 
brance something to dv with our love for a 
home among forests and flowers? We thought 
we caught a glimpse of some such memory-pic- 
ture, while on a morning picnic in the woods a 
few days since. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE WAR. 
Every successive arrival from Europe now 
brings some important intelligence from the Cri- 
mea. Sebastopol, to be sure, is not yet taken; 
but the Allied Army can no longer be charged 
with inactivity. Since Generals Canrobert and 
Pelissier exchanged positions there has been no 
lack of fighting around Sebastopol, and as a general 
rule every contest turns in favor of the Allies.— 
The latest news by the Asia relates tothe capture 
by the Allies of the Mamelon and White Tower. 
two advanced posts of some importance—taken, 
however, unly at the expense of very great loss on 
both sides. Pelissier says in his dispatch that the 
attack on the White Tower which commenced at 
nine o’clock in the evening of the 22d of May, 
lasted until daybreak. ‘ Five times the most dis- 
tant ambuscades were taken and retaken by the 
Russians and our troops. These bayonet melees 
were terrible.’ The French estimated the loss of 
the Russians at four times their own, which they 
acknowledge to have been great. 

Apropos to the above, the Russian Minister at 
Washington is said to laugh heartily with his 
friends over what he regards as exaggerated ac- 
counts from the seat of war, saying that the peo- 
ple of England and France required the manufac- 





ture of victories to satisfy their clamors. As to 


the reported number of vessels destroyed in the 
Sea of Azof, he remarks it far surpasses all that 
the Russians ever had there. 

A KINGDOM OF THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

The London Times, which is supposed to echo 
the voice of the English Government, proposes 
that the Principalities of Moldavia anfl Walla- 
chia be united into one State, and its Government 
placed ‘in the hands of a man of some honesty, 
patriotism and ability.’ The prospect of a fresh 
invasion of the Principalities by Russia, (argues 
the Times,) is extremely remote and improbable, 
as it will be long before that Empire recovers 
the strength required for a great operation of 
offensive war, and to cross the Pruth would be to 
give casus belli to Austria and the rest of Ger- 
many. In the meantime the new State would 
become ‘ wealthy enough to defend its interests 
against intrigues, and strong enough to resist in- 


4} vasion.’ 


MEXICO. 

A Texas correspondent of the Tribune states 
that a new revolutionary movement is taking 
place in the Northern part of Mexico, under the 
lead of Senor Don Santiago Vidaurri, which is 
rapidly progressing. The insurgents (he says) 
have already gained possession of Monterey and 
several other important places. But at present 
implicit reliance cannot be placed in any state- 
ments concerning Mexican affairs, unless con- 
firmed by several witnesses. 

SPAIN. 

A new insurrection has taken place in this un- 
fortunate country, and the Prevince of Cata- 
lonia has been declared in a state of siege. Ina 
contest between the ‘rebels’ or Carlists and tho 
Government troops, the latter were entirely suc- 
cessful, which event it is thought will check the 
Carlists in other Provinces and perhaps prevent 
a general ‘rising’ for the present. 

NEW INDIAN WAR. 
If we credit the intelligence received from the 
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LTA! A AS 
North-West, the Sioux Indians, a numerous ang 
warlike tribe, are determined on having a war 
with the United States. Indeed, rumor says that 
they have already commenced hostilities on g 
large scale, having surprised and captured an em- 
grant train, supposed to be Mormons, killing the 
men, and retaining the women and children ag 
captives, and also gained possession of Fort Lar. 
amie on the Platte river. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—By the removal of obstructions in 
the harbor of St. John’s, Newfoundland, to be 
completed in August, the Liverpool steamers will 
be able to touch at that port, and thus, in con- 
nection with the telegraph, bring the old world 
within six days’ comiuunication of all parts of the 
new. 


—A scheme is in agitation in London, 
(says the Home Journal,) for the formation of a 
road through that city, eight miles long, roofed in 
with glass, with houses and shops on each side, 
and beyond these, also on-each side, two lines of 
rails, une above the other, the lower for trains 
stopping at every mile, the upper for expresees. 


—It is said that one ofthe incidental 
results of the Japan expedition is the discovery 
that the Zodiacal light isa belt extending entirely 
round the earth, after the manner of Saturn's ring, 
The matter has excited a good deal of interest 
among the astronomers, and Professor Pierce, of 
Cambridge, considers the fact established by the 
observations taken. 


—The papers contain encouraging re- 
ports from many parts of the country, in regard 
to crops of all kinds ; and the late bountiful rains 
will confirm the expectations ofa plentiful har- 
vest. From the Chicago Tribune we learn that 
the wheat fields in Illinois ‘ are promising une- 
qualed crops; the corn is also most luxuriant, in 
some places in tassel ; and the fruit crop is tre- 
mendous, there being the greatest abundance of 
apple, peaches, cherries, etc., wherever there was a 
tree planted. The wheat crop will probably be 25 
per cent. greater,than ever before grownin Illinois. 
From other quarters we have somewhat similar 
reports. 


—Mr. Greeley writes to the Tribune, in 
serio-comic style, a lengthy story of two days’ ex- 
perience in the debtor's prison of Paris. He was 
arrested at the suit of a seulptor, who had a 
claim against the New York Crystal Palace Asso- 
ciation for a statue, and who thought to hold Mr. 
Greeley pecuniarily responsible as one of its di- 
rectors. The Court, however, after a short hear- 
ing discharged the defendant. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, June 21.—As an offset to the hun- 
dred dollars that we were unexpectedly called to 
pay recently, we have received wholly unexpected 
a present of the same amount from anaged friend, 
who says she was impressed with a desire to give 
it to the Community before she died. With so 
many proofs of God’s resources and abundant 
care, we trust never to be seduced from the child- 
like attitudeof seeking his kingdom without 
anxious forethought about ‘other things..—— 
Two persons called with a view of jommg the 
Community—one a Methodist from an eastern 
city, the other a German Mechanic. Mr. C. 
advised the latter to go west and connect him- 
self with some of the German societies in that 
region.——~Brother B., of Iowa, wrote some 
time since a request to be informed of any case 
of sickness that may occur among us for the sake 
of the privilege of imparting his sympathy and 
prayers. We replied that it was difficult to com- 
ply with this, for that while subject from time to 
time to various influences affecting the outer man, 
we, nevertheless, cannot speak or think of our- 
selves in respect to health and sickness in a 
worldly fashion. Resurrection is with us the 
dominant idea, and yet one of the direct mani- 
festations of its progress may be bodily suffering, 
the preliminary bringing of us into fellowship 
with Christ’s experience and conformity to his 
death. Hence there is a simultaneous and in some 
sense reciprocal working of life and death. We 
are sick and we are well—‘dying, and behold we 
live.’ If sick, we feel ourselves at liberty either 
to die bodily or to get well, according to God’s 
pleasure, and in both cases equally under the great 
resurrection law which swallows up the eyent. 
If we are to journalize, however, the phenomena 
of appearances in the Association, we should have 
to report, with many instances of surprising 
recovery, and constant improvement in health 
and , youthfulness, one or two cases of trouble 
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from consumptive attacks, and from the temp- 
tations of old age. 

Sunday, June 24.—Strawberry-picking occupies 
an hour or two every day after supper for a large 
company ofall classes. Mr. T. wheels onto the 
ground, a hand-barrow full of empty boxes made 
to hold just a quart, and with these the pickers 
disperse themselves over the strawberry-plat, a 
euuple generally taking the opposite sides of 
a row or bed, and picking the ripe fruit clean 
as they go. Mr. B., who has the superintendence 
of the picking, stands ready to take the full boxes 
and supply empty ones as they are wanted, and 
to give instructions to those who need them, in 
the details of the business. There is more art in 
the proper picking ofa ripe strawberry from the 
vine, than is perhaps supposed. It is not right 
to pull or wrench it off, as there is a liability 
thereby of breaking off the tender stalk on which 
it grows, and spoiling considerable unripe fruit. 
The proper method is to give the berry a sudden 
longitudinal roll with the thumb and finger, bend- 
ing the stem ina direction contrary to that of its 
natural inclination, when it uniformly breaks 
near the fruit, and without injury to the other 
parts of the stalk. The result of to-day’s picking 
is 170 quarts, or over five and a quarter. bushels, 

Monday, June 25.—Mr. V. has introduced a 
new branch of industry in the manufacture of 
gentlemen’s embroidered cloth slippers. It is an 
attractive business to many, to do theembroidery 
with different colors of silk. The young girls, 
we notice, apply themselves to it eagerly. We 
cannot say what the business will amount to, as it 
is yet in an early stage of experiment; but it 
promises to furnish another string to cur bow in 
the matter of in-door and winter employment.— 
We see the hand of God in every step that the 
Community is enabled to make in the direction of 
industrial success, and variety and abundance of 
employment. It is 80 much towards solving ore 
of the great problems of Association—self-sup- 
port. Fourier, and other socialist teachers have 
required a large capital as the essential condition 
of starting an Association. We shall not be 
satisfied, or consider the social question worked 
out, until we can show that any body of men and 
women who can combine in a state of unselfish- 
ness, may do so without any capital, and not only 
support themselves, but go forward and build up. 
an Associative capital equal to any demand there 
may .be for it.——Finished turfing the banks 
of the Reservoir, which gives it the appear- 
ance of a pretty green mound in the centre of 
the garden.——A woman was brought to our door 
this morning by conveyance from the railroad de- 
pot, who said she had been advised to come and 
join‘our Community. She wasa widow, and quite 
blind. She had no acquaintance with our religious 
or social system, but simply wanted a home—had 
been living with the Shakers. She spent her last 
cent in getting here, though she said she had 
friends in good circumstances in the world, be- 
sides sons grown up. We did not think best to 
receive her on so short acquaintance of course.— 
She remained till afternoon, and was then re- 
turned to the cars, her fare being paid to Geneva, 
in the vicinity of which place she said she had 
friends. This is not the first or second instance 
in which persons have taken the injudicious 
recommendation of others and come to the Com- 
munity and thrown themselves on our charity in 
ahelpless state, It is not our choice to grow 
by additions in this way, and s0 all we have to 
do is to give such applicants the best advice we 
can, ‘a present of our books perhaps, and then pay 
their fare back to where they came from or to 
some other refuge of their choice. A young man 
came here last winter who was brought up from 
his childhood among the Shakers. He had left 
there about a year before for a voyage on the 
outside seas. His education had made him so 
deficient in all the qualifications necessary for 
getting along in the world, that by the time he got 
here he looked like a picked chicken. When he 
left Shakerdom, he said he did not know a five 
cent piece from half a dollar. A friend, in pity of 
his forlorn condition, advised him to come here. 
On his journey in the dead of winter, from east of 
Albany, he lost his trunk and also his overcoat. 
It was two or three days before he recovered 
from the chill of his ride. In that time he re- 
Ceived what attention and good advice the Com- 
munity could give him, and was then put aboard 
the cars with an overcoat and the means of return- 
Ing to his old home among the Shakers, where it 
Was thought most advisable for him to seek refuge 
This is not a charitable institution 
on the small scale. On the great scale we live for 
the world—we are devoted, all that we have and 
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are satisfied it is for his interest that we pre- 
serve the integrity of our organization, and do 
not take in material any faster than it can be 
digested into unity, or into some use for the per- 
fection of the body. He wishes to have us hus- 
band our means for wholesale operations, aud not 
that we should be impoverished by the claims of 
needy individuals. 





—We heard two friends talking the other day 
abouta field of waving grain that lay in beauty on 
a hill before them. One compared it to the sea, 
with the wind sweeping lightly over it. The 
other compared it to a flock of running sheep ! 
The first was shocked for a moment at the home- 
liness of the other’s idea; but on looking again 
he confessed there was some merit in the compari- 
son, though it was less sublime than his own. 





Correspondence Glances. 


Ridgeway, Pa., June 23, 1855. 

—Often have I thought of writing to my friends 
of the Oneida Commune since my visit there, but 
my inability to express the feelings of my heart 
has been the excuse. Ever since I felt the resur- 
rection power, or began to see the true light, I 
have felt to pray, Let thy kingdom come, and thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven; and 
my object in coming to you was to get instruction 
in regard to duty, believing that you as a people 
had embraced the truth. [I feel a satisfaction in 
confessing Christ as my Savior from all sin, and 
am very thankful for the help that I receive from 
your publications. I find the article in the Cir- 
cular, No. 18, entitled ‘ The Gospel of the Second 
Coming,’ perfectly expressive of my views. 

Friends, I want you to tell me what to do; forl 
feel that I cannot live in society as it is. Are the 
doors all closed, and is there no more room inany 
branch of Christ’s church on earth? I think 
that friend C—— promised to advise and to help 
me. Iam grateful for the advice he gave me 
when I was at Oneida; it was a great benefit to 
me. It seems very hard that I must live aloof 
from society while there are those in existence of 
the same faith with me. There are five or six in 
this region of the same faith. Now, friends, what 
shallwe do? Must we always remain outside 
friends? If so, what benefit will Communism be 
to the world ? Please give us some directions. If 
there should be any opening in either of the Com- 
munes, will you inform us? forI desire to im- 
prove every means of grace in my reach. I wish 
to spend what little I have, and what little I can 
do, in the service of Christ. Will you please an- 
swer these inquiries as soon as convenient ? 

T. wi 

[For remarks on the subject of this letter see 

an article on the preceding page. ] 


Inland, Cedar Co., Iowa, June 21. 
—Your call for aid to buy paper has reached 
us, and finds a ready response in our hearts, 
more so than our pecuniary means will just, now 
allow us to express. But onedollar I will enclose, 
trusting God’s providence for a better house 
another winter, if he thinks best for us to have 
one. The paper I wish continued byfall means ; 
and if my good wishes for your prosperity were 
anything, you would find it here, for surely I send 
them as freely with this as though the enclosed 

were a hundred-fold as much. S. B. 


Putney, Vt., June 6. 

I am thankful for the invitation to the subscri- 
bers of the Circular. It called up my mind to 
activity and remembrance to cast in a mite asa 
love token; for I receive a hundred-fold by the 
communications which it brings. P,P. 


Freeport, Illinois, June 19. 
Herein find enclosed three dollars. It would 
afford me great pleasure to send you a larger re- 
mittance, but circumstances just now will not 
permit. I sympathize with you deeply in all 
your undertakings, and feel that to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of an Association like yours would be 
thankfully received, and if it shall please God in 
his providence to open the door for such a step I 
feel ready to embrace it. At present it seems to 
be closed, having upon me obligations that cannot 
be disregarded or neglected, as it seems to me, 
without doing violence to the truth. In the mean 
time, I intend as God shall give me strength and 
opportunity, to bear witness for the truth as it is 
in Jesus; and thanks be to him who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. I feel 
an increased assurance of a grow!ng spirit of obe- 
dience to the truth. I find it becoming more and 
more my meat and drink to do the will of our 
Father who is in heaven; indeed it is my pleas- 








are, to the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. We 


ure to glorify him, and the desire of my heart is 


bbood of Jesus. 


tious, aspiri 
bation, fond!of excellence, not contented 
with medioctity in anything, I inherit- 
ed at the same time moderate self-es- 
teem And some personal disadvantages, 
which, while they discouraged my ambi- 
tion, exposed me to the insinuations of 
envy. 
degree of self-complacence are undoubt- 
edly less susceptible to envy than those 
whose hope and self-esteem are dispro- 
portioned to their ambition, 








that he may glorify me, that I may show forth 
his praise more abundantly, that poor, wretched 
humanity may know that there is salvation from 
the pollutions and the miseries of sin by the 
L. W. G. 


Wallingford, Conn., June 18. 

As you are an enthusiast in setting out trees, I 
want to tell you of a new and delightful acquaint- 
ance I have made among the leafy denizens of 
Mount Tom. It is the Tulip Tree. I never saw 
one in blossom, and never knew enough about 
the tree to tell why it received such a name, till 
last night. I understand they grow naturally 
about Oneida, and there is one planted there in 


our children*s yard—but any one who has never 


really seén the blossom, cannot appreciate the 
beauty ofthe tree. Mr. N. and others, brought 
in last evening, some branches that they had cut 
off from a tree a little way up the hiil-side—cov- 
ered with the flowers and buds. I was charmed 
with them—both leaf and flower, and smell too, 
richly deserve the name. There isa cleanness 
and purity about the leaf, that recommend it I 
think more than some other flowering, ornamental 
trees that are cultivated. I should love to have 
them planted about our grounds at Oneida, and 
pains taken to make them grow ofa handsome 
shape—for [am sure they are of those choice 
trees that God has caused to grow “ pleasant to 
the sight.” ‘The smell I think resembles some- 
what the scented tulip—a fruity kind of smell, 
that must make the air fragrant where they grow. 
I have looked a little to find a description of the 
tree, but there is no book here‘that contairis any 
I believe. I must give Wallingford the palm for 
producing the most beautiful and greatest variety 
of wild-flowers, and the most trees good for food, 
sight, and smell, as the chestnut, walnut, sassa- 
fras and tulip-tree, of any place I was ever in. 
That is not saying much, for I have not seen 
many places—bhut I am strongly impressed that 
nature has here a peculiarly sweet and generous 
aspect. It turns both toward God and man. 
It seems to gush forth in praise and rejoicing 
toward God, and in bounty agd goodness toward 
man. A sour, crabbed, unthankful spirit, seems 
like a horrid discord with all that we see around 
us. j C. A. M. 
[It is stated in a description of the tulip-tree 
which we find in our library, that in some of the 
western States, it grows to the majestic height 
of from eighty to’one hundred and forty feet, with 
a diameter varying from nine to thirty feet. We 
should think this statement savored some of ex- 
aggeration, if a lady in our Commune had not just 
now assured us, that she had noticed in Ohio, a 
wood-house formed simply by excavating the 
trunk of a tulip-tree. Several of these trees in 
full bloom can now be seen on our own domain: 
They are emblematical, it is said, of rural 


felicity.] 





Interior History. 
If I could write out my experience in 
relation to envy, how it has worked in 
me and how been overcome, it would 


make a volume ; and it would be a volume 
not without interest to many, for James 
says, ‘Do ye think the Scripture hath 
said in vain that the spirit that dwell- 
eth in us lusteth to envy ?’ intimating 


the universality of the malady. While 


it is of all maladies the most distressing, 


there is none which persons are less able 


to guard themselves against and resist in 


ngth. Being of an ambi- 
disposition, fond of appro- 


their own s 


Those who have naturally a good 


There was one friend to whom my rela- 


tion had been one rather of condescension 
than reverence, whom God blessed with 
a rich and rare experience, which devel- 
oped in her gifts and graces that exalted 
her in beauty and edification. 


This was 
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the occasion of my grand conflict with 

fenvy, which resulted in a final victory over 
it. The consciousness and shame of be- " 
ing envious, together with the feeling it- 
self, made me perfectly wretched. ‘To 

find that I could not rejoice in the eleva- 

tion of one who had long been in a low es- 

tate, and who I knew had attracted God’s 

blessing by her humility and contrition, 

was extremely distressing to me. Yet 

there seemed to be an inexorable law in 

my members bringing me into bondage 

to the feeling of envy toward her. There 

was a spirit in me that could not bear to 

have her more beloved and more deserving 

than I. Asif to aggravate my disease 

to the utmost, she was constantly doing 

me good. God gave her the disposition 

and opportunity to help me, and made 

her the medium of his own grace toward i 

me. My conviction of the hatefulness i] 
and damnation of this spirit came to that | 

desperation at last, that-it was the one | 

prayer of my soul to be eured of envy.— i 

I said in my heart continually, if God | 
would save me from that, it was all I il 
would ask; I would be contented with i 
perfect insignificance. ‘ Blessed be noth- | 
ing,’ thought I, without envy, As when | 
I have had an aching tooth it has seemed 
that unconsciousness in the excited nerve i 
would be bliss enough for a while, so I | 

felt that the departure of envy would 

leave my heart in astate of perfect felici- | 


ty. Heaven to me was a place where H | 
there was no envy. In sucha place I 
could 


—‘Bathe my weary soul 

In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble,roll 

Across my peaceful breast.’ 


And I was delivered at- last from this 
spirit. By bringing it to the light and 
making an open breast of it, on the one 
hand, and by confessing the ‘new man,’ 
on the other, confessing my union with 
Christ, who is holy, harmless and unde- 
filed—-by perseverance in this course— - 
envy was cast out of me. It has been 
my happiness for a long time to have a 
peaceful breast, My heart is entirely 
reconciled to my friend. May God bless 
her more and more, and make her cup to 
overflow. ° 4 


SS 





The Best Preaching, 

It is not an unusual thing for zealous 
religionists to express dissatisfaction and 
surprise that the people of the Community 
do not seek to canvert the world by oral 
preaching; and the latter are sometimes 
accused of hiding their light under a 
bushel, or of being idlers in God’s vine- 
yard, We believe that God appreciates 
the use of direct testimony for present- 
ing the gospel of salvation to the world, ; 
and hence expect great blessings to result | 
from the free press devoted to that pur- — 
pose. But it is evident that there is an- | 
ather mode of preaching, unrecognized by | 
religionists generally, which Christ ap- 
preciates higher, and from which he ex- 
pects greater fruits than from all the 
vocal preaching in the world. We think | 
that Christ in his effectual, and faith-. 
strengthening prayer for his church, re- 
corced in John 17, had his eye on this 
kind of preaching. After a most affec- ' 
tionate and earnest prayer for his disci- 
ples, that could not fail to open to the 
church a door of access into the heart of 
the Father, he continues, ‘Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word : 


. _ . = 
a 





that they all may be one ; as thou, Fathcr, ae 








—————— 
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art in me, and 1 in thee, that they also 
may be one in us ; thgt the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me. And the 
glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them, that they may be one even as we 
are one; I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one ; 
and that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.’ It seems evident from his 
language ‘that Christ did not expect to 
see the world convinced of his mission 
through outward works or vocal preach- 
ing: but through their witnessing the 
oneness of his body upon earth. It was 
to prepare for himself a church which 
(through the indwelling of his spirit) 
should be one in all things, even as he 
and the Father are one, that he labored 
and sufiered—it was tq “build up such a 
church that Paul liyed and labored ; and 
we know that the same oneness is being, 
perfected in us, even as Christ prayed for 
those that should believe on him through 
the words of his disciples. , Having this 


‘confidences we feel that we are commend- 


ing the gospel of Christ in the best way 


possible. E, E. W. 
Wallingford Commune. 


din ah, 





The Sleeper Wakened. 

It was quite early in the morning 
when, as I Jay dozing upon my pillow, 
half-way between sleeping and waking, 
these words came to me with power.— 
* Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’ 
I sprang to my feet, for I felt assured 
that it was the voice of the Spirit of 
Christ within me, that had spoken. I 
had been exercised some of late about 
the power of Christ’s resurrection, with 
a, heart-felt desire to realize more of its 


* regenerating effects upon my body, and 


the importance of my own codperation 
flashed suddenly upon me. I saw at once 
that, in an important sense, ‘my own 
arm must bring salvation.” The work 
Christ has done for us is no sham, but 
in order to enter into his victories, to 
‘ apprehend that for which we are appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus,’ the energy 
and activity that springs from faith is 
the all-important thing. ‘God works 
in us to will and to do,’ to be sure ; but 


_he does not want us to be mere autom-| 


atons. His Spirit inspires us with the 

most glorious activity, and we enter into, 

and enjoy the work appointed us, (that 

of overcoming old habits,) with appetite 

and zest. E. Y. J. 
Puiney Commune. 





Speed the Work.’ 

In receiving Christ we accept his cross, 
and in accepting that, we submit to be 
crucified to the world. Now is this to be 
considered a distressing result ? Is cru- 
cifixion to the world to be dreaded as 
separation from something dear to happi- 
ness? To settle this question, we must 
ask what kind of a world .it is that we 


’ are crucified to by the cross of Christ ? 


Is it a good world or anevil ? We an- 
swer, it is an evil world; and to be cru- 
cified to it is the same as to be crucified 
to torment. The flesh with its affections 
and lusts is the source of all torment, and 
the crucifixion of the flesh is death to 
torment. So that the baptism of Christ’s 
spirit, i. e., the spirit of the cross, is the 
best experience we can have; the con- 
fession of Christ’s name which draws 
this baptism upon us is the best of all 


exercises, and the circumstances which 
favor the process of crucifixion to the 
world are those most friendly to our hap- 
piness. In the faith of holiness and in 
Communism we have found a cross by 
which we are being crucified to the world 
and the world unto us, and just so far as 
the process has gone we have found our- 
selves delivered from tormen; and possess- 
ed by 2 peace that nothing can disturb. 





Resignation. 


The prayer ofthe heart, the earnest desire 
and purpose of the soul, to be and to do what 
the Lord would have us,—when, in conse- 
quence of not being attended with excited 
and joyous emotion, it appears most dry and 
barren,—is nevertheless not ineffectual in its 
results, and is not to be regarded asa prayer 
offered in vain. And all persons would assent 
to this, if they would only remember, that God 
in answering such a prayer, gives us what is 
best for ns, though not what in our ignorance 
we most relish or wish for. If people were but 


plaining all their life long, they would regard 
the situation in which God sees fit to place them, 
as best suited to them, and would employ it 
faithfully in aiding the process of inward cruci- 
fixion. And hence the afflictive incidents at- 
tending upon such a situation, in eausing us 
inward death, would procurethg true life.— 
It is a great trush, wonderiul as it is un- 
deniable, that all our happiness, temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal, consists in one thing, 
namely, ip resigning ourselves to God, and in 
leaving ourselves with Him to do with us and 
in us just as he pleases. 

When we arrive at this state of entire and 
ungestricted dependence on God’s Spirit and 
providenee, we shall then fully realize, that 
what we experience is just what we need, and 
that if God is truly good, he could not do oth- 
erwise than he does. All that is wanting is, 
to leave ourselves faithfully in God’s hands, 
submitting always and fully to all his operations, 
whether painful or otherwise. The soul must 
submit itself to be conducted, from moment to 
monient by the divine hand; and to be annihi- 
lated as it were, by the strokes of His provi- 
dence without complaining, or desiring anything 
besides what it now has. If it would only take 
this course faithfully, God would be unto it, 
not only eternal Life, but eternal Truth.- We 
should be guided into the truth, so far as it 
might be necessary for us, altho’ we might not 
fully understand the method of its being done. 

But the misfortune is, that people wish to di- 
rect God, instead of resigning themselves to be 
directed by him. They wish to, take the lead, 
and to follow in a way of their own selection, 
instead of submissively and passively following 
where God sees fit to anes them. And 
hence it is, that many souls, who are called to 
the enjoyment of God himself, and not merely 
to the gifts of Ged, spend all their lives in 
pursuing and in feeding on little consolations; 
resting in them as in their place of delights, 
and making their spiritual life to consist in 
them.—Madame Guyon. 





A Large Farm, 

_ The Evening Post copies from a Missouri paper 
a card signed by John Sigerson and Brother, pro- 
prietors of a farm near St. Louis, in which they 
‘challenge the whole Union toa competition for a 
grand sweep-stake premium,’ the premium to be 
awarded tp the owner of the farm which shall excel 
in variety of production, amount of production, 
and extent of surface cultivated. The following 
account of the Sigerson farm, taken from the St. 
Louis Democrat, taxes our credulity in some res- 
pects, but is entertaining as showing what may 
be accomplished: . 

* Statistics will better, show its proportions 
than elaborate descriptions of scenery. Four 
hundred acres of pasture, grove and lawn—one 
hundred and fifty acres of meadow, eighty of 
wheat, sixty-five of oats, andrye, corn and 
potatoes enough to supply the numerous family 
and stock--nine miles of Osage orange’ hedge, 
well trimmed, and mach of it large enough to 
turn cattle, adds greatly to the picturesque 
beauty of the rolling prairie ; enclosing past- 
ures, ‘orchards, nurseries, flower-gardens and 
fields—a verdant net-work binding all together, 

rotecting and ornamenting at the same time. 

here are two hundred acres of orchard just 
coming into vigorous usefulness, eight thousand 
peach and apricot trees, and; from present ap- 
pearance, some of them will give many a rich 
treat ere the wintry winds sweep over us again. 
Pear, apple, plum and cherry bear swift wit- 
ness of the ‘good time coming.’ 

“ Twenty-five acres of strawlerries have al- 
ready given our St. Louisans a foretaste of the 
future, and dozens of men are now engaged 





replacing the old beds, and enlarging them by 


convineed of this great truth, far from com- 





the acre. Three hundred thousand grape-cut- 
tings have been set out this spring, and most 
of them are doing well—forty thousand ever- 
eens in fine and fresh condition—two hun- 
red and ten thousand quince trees are ready 
for the budding of pears—twenty bushels of 
~ stones and seven bushels of apple seeds 
ave this season been planted, and acres are 
covered with the uprising life. A great variety 
of forest trees are cultivated for the market, 
and it would be easier perhaps to tell what the 
Messrs. Sigersons have not, that is indigenous 
to this climate, than to enumerate what they 
have. 

‘‘ The substantial stone farm-house is sur- 
rounded by a large door-yard, which is reached 
from the stone road by a serpentine road 
through a wooded lawn. A semi-circle avenue 
bordered by cedars, snow-balls and lilacs, leads 
to the door, where kind hospitality and a far- 
mer’s welcome meet the numerous visitants 
that through the summer months throng the 
place to breathe the fragrant air, and luxuri- 
ate for a brief hour in the beauty and flowers. 
Parterres of choice flowers, nurseries of roses 
blossom in the sun by the half acre. Borders, 
walks, summer-houses, arbors, vines, on every 
hand, in a magnitude or magnificence that keep 
you all the while in wonder and admiration, 
and form a whole that must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and has seldom, if ever, been sur- 
passed. The whole stock of trees, shrubs, 
vines and evergreens numbers two millions, 
(Mr. Sigerson says it is nearer three millions, 
and he puts it down at two millions lest the in- 
credulous should be frightened at its vastness 
of number, and set the whole down as a fable.) 

“We spent two and a half hours riding 
through the ground, and examining the fields, 
pastures, orchards, lawns, meadows, garden, 
shrubbery—looked down into the wells, exam- 
ined the spring, the stone quarry, saw the fine 
Durhams, the good horses, listened and laughed 
at the proud guttural crow of Monsieur Shang- 
hai, heard Madam Poland cackle—and returned 
convinced that.we have not seen‘all, and that 
no one truly realizes the extent of the farm, or 
its high state of culture, and the labor and ex- 
pense necessary to keep it in progress, that has 
not taken a ride through its ke drives, its 
bordered avenues and hedged lanes.” 





New Inventions. 
(Condensed from the New York Tiibune.) 
NEW MOTIVE POWER. 


An engine of small size, analogous to the 
steam-engine in its structure and mode of 
operation, but producing considerable more 
power by the employment of a different fluid, 
the. ‘ bi-sulphuret of carbon,’ has been recent- 
ly on exhibition in New York. _ Numerous 
and varied experiments seem to furnish in- 
dubitable proofs that this hitherto unimpor- 
tant fluid, (produced in any quantities by pass- 
ing the vapor of sulphur through charcoal,) 
possesses the long-sought quality of expanding 
into vapor of a given volume, and thus pro- 
ducing a given amount of mechanical power 
without the expenditure of as much heat as in 
generating the same quantity of steam. This 
is proved by working the engine alternately by 
steam and bi-sulphuret, (taking care to pro- 
vide against any transfer of heat from one to 
the other,) and observing’ the power developed 
in either case with the same fire and the same 
boiler. ; 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

Among the patents just issuing to American 
inventors for new compositions, none are more 
novel, striking or useful than one for artificial 
stone, just granted to Mr. John Wood of 
Brooklyn. ‘he materials employed are sand, 
plaster and blood, the latter ingredient being, 
we presume, absolutely undreamed of for wack 
a purpose even in this utilitarian age. The 
uses for which this artificial compound seems 
especially adapted are statues and architectu- 
ral ornaments, as it may be molded with the 
same facility as plaster and gradually hardens 
into a perfect and unchangeable stone. A few 
days’ hardening enables it to resist a consider- 
able crushing pressure, and renders it fit to 
take its place with suitable care among the 
ordinary materials of a city building. 


A CLOUD MACHINE. 


Mr. W. M. Storms of New York city pro- 
fesses to have made new discoveries or appli- 
cations of natural laws which are to result in 
increasing the efficiency of a given amount of 
fuel in the steam-engine. The company form- 
ed to carry out and apply the intentions of 
Mr. Storms have subjected the theory to the 
test of several expensive experiments, and 
one engine of respectable size constructed on 
this plan has been for some months in actual 
daily use, driving the fans and other machinery. 
of a small foundery and machine-shop. The 
plan consists in mixing cold air with ordinary 











steam. It is assumed that in addition to the 
familiar forms of ice, water and steam, the 
aqueous element is capable of existing in a 
state of vesicular vapor, or opaque steam, a 
form more familiar to the eye than the trans- 
parent steam, but never before suspected of 
possessing any mechanical power above or even 
equal to that of the latter. A series of exper- 
iments have been lately tried at the Novelty 
Works on a tolerably large scale. The engine 
was run first with steam alone, and then with 
the cloud combination, the resistance being 
constant in all cases. The revolutions pro- 
duced per Ib. of coal were as follows: Steam 
107, cloud 190; showinga great advantage 
by the use of the cloud vapor. 


FURNACE FOR BURNING WATER. 


Mr. Moses Thompson of Binghamton, in this 
State, has invented and put in use a furnace for 
burning fine wet fuel, which seems to possess 
considerable value. Tan, fresh from the vats 
and dripping with water, becomes in this fur- 
nace or system of furnaces, a very desirable 
fuel ; and it is claimed for this invention that it 
not only burns the carbonaceous in spite of the 
aqueous matter, but that it actually decomposes 
and burns the water ina manner which con- 
tributes not only to the cleanliness and freedom 
of the fire, but adds to the actual sum o? heat 
derived therefrom. In short, Mr. Thompson 
claims to have in this particular class of fuel 
practically solved the great problem of the eco- 
nomical burning of water. The principle on 
which it depends is the development of an ex- 
traordinary temperature. 





The following is fair ridicule, if it .is thought 

too ridiculous to be true : 
About Skirts. 

We have always been under the impression 
that the present amplitude of ladies’ skirts was 
susceptible of very little addition. We are 
undeceived: there is a ‘lower depth,” or 
rather a broader breadth, and the Parisian la- 
dies have foundit. They have attained such 
a latitude “‘ that a true mervedlleuse”’ finds some 
difficulty in entering an ordinary door-way.— 
We can no longer Jaugh at the hoops of our 
grandmothers; ‘we are producing equally 
great results with lighter means.” The fol- 
lowing conjugal dialogue gives alively idea of 
our subject, and at the same time illustrates 
the praiseworthy docility of Parisian husbands. 

An “ elegante in her toilette du bal’ steps 
into her carriage, which she and her skirts rath-, 
er comfortably fill. Her husband proposes to 


follow—when he is sucdenly brought up by, ° 


“‘ My dear, what are you going todo?” Do? 
why, get into the carriage, to be sure.” ‘ But 
there is no room,” replies the lady, growing 
visibly broader. ‘No room!’’ replies the as- 
tonished husband; ‘‘but, my dear » 
“ When I am en toilette, certainly not; do you 
want me to arrive at the ball with my dress 
rumpled ?” In the face of this frightful possi- 





bility, the husband is at once silenced. He, , 


however, musters courage enough to say, ‘* But 
I wish to go to the ball, my dear.” ‘And 
what prevents you, pray? Callacab, or get 
up with the coachman.” The poor husband 
not seeming to relish this affectionate sugges- 
tion, the lady proceeds, with a suspicion of 
sharpness in her tones that has a very visible 
effect. ‘* Do as you please, my dear; but as 
for sitting with me, the thing is impossible: do 
close the door, the air chills me, and tell the 
coachman to drive on, or I shall be too late.” — 


This cool proceeding achieved, the lady goes , 


to the ball, and doubtless rouses the envy of 
many an unhappy bachelor who don’t know 
when he is well off. A fashionable lady of the 
financial world has gone still further. Not con- 
tent with excluding her husband from the car- 
riage on these great occasions, she has had 
built for herself, a vehicle without seats. In 
this affair she goes to the ball, of course 
obliged to stand up during the drive. This, at 
the first blush seems inconvenient: not so— 
her ingenuity has overcome the apparent diffi- 
culty. A velvet covered strap is so disposed 
as exactly to reach her waist, and oqninss this 
she leans, supporting herself by two other hand- 
straps, similarly covered. She thus arrives at 
the Pall infull bloom, not a crease in her bril- 
liant robe, not a flower displaced in her coiff- 
ure, and perfect as she left the hands of her 
dressing-maid. The success of the lady at her 
entre rs, of course, prodigious. Her grace and 
wit complete the triumph, and after the fifth 


‘waltz and the fourth contre-danse she allows 


herself to become gracefully fatigued, and re- 
tires to her husband’s carrige, whom, in con- 
sequence of her great success, she condescend- 
ingly allows to attend her home.—-French Pa- 
per. 
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Lerrers not Ornerwisr AckNnow.eveEp.—H. D} 
Humphrey; J. J. Franks; H. W. Olmsted; 7. 
Wright ; M. Gregory. 
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